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PREFACE. 

N tin; prcsi-'iu Work, intended as a Souvenir of Scot- 
land, I have endeavoured to portray some of tiie 
more remarka'jle Scenes of Scottish Story. Among 
them are several Views of the Island of Inchma- 
home. Lake of Menteith, where Queen Mary spent 
her childhood, and other Scenes connected with 
her life. The present Volume is to be regarded 
as a companion to my larger and kindred Work, 
'The Shores of Fife,' already published. 

The Drawings are original, and the Letterpress consists for the most 
part of Selections from Writers of Eminence, each of whom has made the 
Scene the subject of his Story. I hope that in the Engravings the reader 
may find 

' 'longiua in ireus books in Ihe ninninn bruok.''. 
Sermons in stones, and eooil in ei'esylhing. ' 




WILLIAM B.ALLING.ALL. 
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' The remembrance of it awakes a tradition of heroic exploits : 
inspiring emotions, of high examples of military skill and civil pruder 
tf.f of literary and scientific fame, and of fascinating poesy and romance.' 
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SccjTS, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! 

Scots, wham Bruce has often led ! 

\Velcome to your gor)' bed, 

Or to Victorie ! ' 
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This bridge, the first stone erection over the Forth, and which existed 
long before a bridge crossed the Tay, is remarkable for its historical 
associations. All here breathes of angry feuds and wild national con- 
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rhis ancient slronghold, inwoven by Scotl in his slory of H'nvfrlty, is also menti 
le hallaJ which relates the death of the ' Bonnie Earl o' Moray,' and is noteil a 
le of royally. Tradition ascribes its foundation to Munloch, Dulte of Albany. 
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NEWARK-ON-YARROW. 

' Rising rrom these lofly groves, 
Ketiotd n Kiiin hoary ! 
Tlie slialltT'il front of Newark's lowei 
licnownVi in ISonior story.' 



' Bv Yarrow's streams still let me stray, 
Tlioiigh none should guide my feeble iva 
Still feel tiie breeze dgivn Ettrick break, 
^ o t, I my h d k 
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RUSKIN UPON SCOTT AND THE CHARM OF OUR SCOTTISH BORDER 

/» 'Fors Clavigera,' August 187S. 

*The Border district of Scotland was at this time, of all districts of 
the inhabited world, pre-eminently the singing country — that which most 
naturally expressed its noble thoughts and passions in song. 

* The easily traceable reasons for this character are, I think, the follow- 
ing (niany exist, of course, untraceably) : — 

* First, distinctly pastoral life, giving the kind of leisure which, in all 
ages and countries, solaces itself with simple music, if other circumstances 
are favourable — that is to say, if the summer air is mild enough to allow 
repose, and the race has imagination enough to give motive to verse. 

* The Scottish Lowland air is, in summer, of exquisite clearness and 
softness — the heat never so great as to destroy energy, and the shepherd's 
labour not severe enough to occupy wholly either mind or body. A Swiss 
herd may have to climb a hot ravine for thousands of feet, or cross a 
difficult piece of ice, to rescue a lamb, or lead his flock to an isolated 
pasture. But the Borderer's sheep-path on the heath is, to his strong 
frame, utterly without labour or danger ; he is free-hearted and free-footed 
all the summer-day long ] in winter darkness and snow finding yet enough 
to make him grave and stout of heart. 

* Secondly, the soldier's life, passing gradually, not in cowardice or 
under foreign conquest, but by his own increasing kindness and sense, 
into that of the shepherd ; thus, without humiliation, leaving the war- 
wounded past to be recalled for its sorrow and its fame. 

* Thirdly, the extreme sadness of that past itself — giving pathos and 
awe to all the imagery and power of Nature. 

* Fourthly (this a merely physical cause, yet a very notable one), the 
beauty of the sound of Scottish streams. 

* I know no other waters to be compared with them ; such streams can 
only exist under very subtle concurrence of rock and climate. There 
must be much soft rain, not (habitually) tearing the hills down with floods ; 
and the rocks must break irregularly and jaggedly. Our English Yorkshire 
shales and limestones merely form — carpenter-like — tables and shelves 
for the rivers to drip and leap from ; while the Cumberland and Welsh 
rocks break too boldly, and lose the multiplied chords of musical sound ; 
. . . but the pure crystal of the Scottish pebbles, giving the stream its 
gradations of amber to the edge, and the sound as of *' ravishing division to 
the lute," make the Scottish fords the happiest pieces of all one's day walk.' 
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CROOKSTON CASTL E.— Frontispiece. 

* Oh ! scenes of my childhood, and dear to my heart, 
Ve green waving woods on the margin of Cart, 
How blest in the morning of life I have stray'd 
By the stream of the vale and the grass-cover'd glade ! ' 

Campbell. 

This venerable ruin, situated on the southern bank of the White Cart, 
in Renfrewshire, derives especial interest from being for some days the 
residence of Queen Mary and Darnley soon after their marriage. It is 
related that the Queen held her first court here after that event. On a 
rising ground near the castle there stood a stately yew, called * The Crook- 
ston Tree,' which formed a prominent feature in the landscape. After 
it began to decay, the trunk was cut and carried off in large portions by 
relic-collectors until the year 1817, when the proprietor. Sir John Maxwell, 
took what remained of it into his own possession. 

There is a tradition that the Queen witnessed the battle of Langside 
from this castle, which is finely embodied in the following lines : — 

* But dark Langside, from Crookston viewed afar. 
Still seems to range in pomp the rebel war. 
Here, when the moon rides dimly through the sky. 
The peasant sees broad dancing standards fly ; 
And one bright female fonn, with sword and crown, 
Still grieves to view her banners beaten down.' 

WILSON. 
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[li i daughter's age, and either from chance, or because the conceit seemed 

'■ * fl'^ ii- "3t'"'^li they all bore the same surname.' 

Am 




The pilgrim lo Inchniahome in early summer will be delighted with 
' hosts of golden daffodils ' springing up all over the green sward, the 
descendants of lilies which grew in the infant Qut 



* Eie slii: had wept, ere she had moumtd, 
A yomig and hap]>y child.' 
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( i*y .'■^\ the prosecution of her studies, the Queen Dowager selected four young 

j^ijjfl V } ladies of rank as companions and playmates. They were each about her 
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Dr. John Brown, in liis Hor^ Siihsccira, wTites r — ' Wandering 
throirgh ihe mins, overgrown with fenis and Spanish filberts, and old fruit- 
trees, at Ihc comer of the old monkish garden you come upon an oval 
space of about eighteen feet by tivelve, with the remains of a double row 
of boxwood all round, the plants of box being about fourteen feet high, 
and eight or nine inches in diameter, healthy, but plainly of great age. 
What is this i It is called in the guide-books Queen Mary's Bower ; but 
besides it being plainly not in the least a bower, for what could the little 
Queen, then five years old, and "fancy free," do with a bower 1 It is 
plainly the Child-Qiictn' s Child-Gardai, with her little walk, and its box- 
wood, left to itself for three himdred years. Ves, without iloubt, here is 
the first garden of her siinpleness.' See page 18. 
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\n interesting feature in the choir of the Priory. Ruins is a recumbent 
ument of two figures — the Earl of Menteith and his Lady — cut out 
n.e solid stone. The Earl is in armour, and the Countess in a long 
roidered robe. Although parts of this ancient memorial are defaced, 
ipears to have been much respected. 

The trees on the island are of great size, the largest measuring from 
:en to twenty feet in circumference. Looking at them, and upon the 
IS of the Priory, with the mouldering trunks of trees which lie scattered 
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ind, we find ' tongues in trees ' and ' sermons in stones.' When in 
r vigour, some of those trees excited the admiration and exercised 
pencil of Grecian Williams, 

The island itself well merits the name of The Isle of Rest. The con- 
plative mind will find it a quiet and yet withal cheering spot ; the 
V of it from the water has quite a fairy look, and has been called ' an 
;rald gem in the bosom of the smiling lake.' 
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LOCH KATRINE. 

* The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purplfe changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kiss'd the lake, just stin'd the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they he. 
Like future joys to Fanc/s eye. 
The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice rear'd of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemm'd with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 
The grey mist left the mountain side, 
The torrent show'd its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in fleckfed sky, 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer coo'd the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love.' 

SCOTT. 
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The retainers of Roderick Dhu are represented as having sung the following 
spirited ballad while sailing down Loch Katrine : — 

* Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honour'd and bless'd be the ever-green Pine ! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 

Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 

While ever}' Highland glen 

Sends our shout back agen, 
" Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe I" 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripp'd every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 

Moor'd in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest's shock, 
P'irmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 

Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 

Echo his praise agen, 
** Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! " ' 
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THE DEVON. 

' How pleasant the banks of the clear winding Devon, 

With green-spreading bushes, and flowers blooming Tair 1 
But the bonniest flower on ihe banks of the Devon 

Was once a sweet bud, on tlie braes of the Ayr. 
Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower. 

In the gay rosy mom, as it bathes in the dew ! 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower 

That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 
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O spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes, 

With chill hoary wing, as ye usher the dawn ! 
And far be thou distant, thou reptile, that seizes 

The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn ! 
Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 

And England, triumphant, display her proud rose : 
A fairer than either adorns the green valley, 

Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows/ 




* Fairest maid on Devon banks, 
Cr}'Stal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside. 
And smile as thou wert wont to do \ 

Full well thou know'st I love thee dear ! 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear % 
O ! did not Love exclaim, " Forbear, 
Nor use a faithful lover so." 

Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles O let me share ; 
And by thy beauteous self I swear 

No love but thine my heart shall know.' 

BURNS. 
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DUNMYAT AND THE FORTH. 

* It was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling's towers arose in light, 
And, twined in links of silver bright, 

Her winding river lay. 
Ah ! gentle planet ! other sight 
Shall greet thee next returning night. 
Of broken arms and banners tore. 
And marshes dark with human gore. 
And piles of slaughtered men and horse, 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse. 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 
But now, from England's host, the cry 
Thou hear'st of wassail revelry, 
While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur'd prayer, the early mass ! — 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o'er-match'd sought aid from Heaven. 
On Gillie's-hill, whose height commands 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 
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With serf and page unfit for war, 
To eye the conflict from afar. 
O ! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky ! — 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Demayet dun : 
Is it the lark that carols shrill ] 

Is it the bittern's early hum 1 
No ! — distant, but increasing still, 
The trumpet's sound swells up the hill, 

With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle- sound were toss'd, 
His breast and brow each soldier cross'd, 

And started from the ground : 
Arm'd and array'd for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 

The dread battalia frown'd. 



Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet-clang and clamour dread. 
The wide plain thunder'd to their tread, 

As far as Stirling rock.* 
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STANLEY CASTLE. 

Ut-niffer Braes aiiJ Slanley Caslle repealedly figuie together in tlie poei 
of Tannohill, as in thi^ following faniiliir lines : — 

' KtEN blaws the wind o'er the braes o' Gleniffer, 

The auld castle-turrets are covered with snaw ; 
How changed frae the time when 1 met wi' my lover 

Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green shaw ! 
The wilti flowers o' summer were spread a' sae bonnie ; 

The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree ; 
But far to the camp they hae marched my dear Johnie, 

And now it is winter wi' nature and me. 

'i'hen ilk thing around us was blithesome and cheerie, 
Then ilk thing around us was bonnie and braw ; 

Now naething Is heard but the wind whistling drearie, 
And naething is seen but the wide-spreading 
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THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY. 

* Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go 
To the birks of Aberfeldy 1 

Now simmer blinks on flow*ry braes, 
And o'er the crystal streamlet plays, 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little burdies blithely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing, 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foamin' stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wi* fragrant spreadin' shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi' flow'rs, 
White o'er the linn the biirnie pours, 
And risin', weets wi' misty show'rs 
The birks of Aberfeldy.* 

BURNS. 
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BEN AND LOCH LOMOND. 

* Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world, 
And mountains, that like giants stand. 
To sentinel enchanted land.* 

Loch Lomond has with justice been called the QuEEN OF SCOTTISH Lakes. 

* It must be more desirable, for the purposes of pleasure, that lakes 
should be numerous, and small or middle-sized, than large, not only for 
communication by walks and rides, but for variety, and for recurrence of 
similar appearances. The Highlands have them of all sizes — and that 
surely is best. But here is one which, it has been truly said, is not only 
" incomparable in its beauty as in its dimensions, exceeding all others in 
variety as it does in extent and splendour, but unites in itself every style 
of scenery which is found in the other lakes of the Highlands." He who 
has studied and understood and felt all Loch Lomond, will be prepared 
at once to enjoy any other fine lake he looks on ; nor will he admire nor 
love it the less, though its chief character should consist in what forms but 
one part of that of the Wonder in which all kinds of beauty and sublimity 
are combined/ wordsworth. 
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LINLITHGOW PALACE. 

' Her father, who then lay on his dealhbed at Falkland, on being told of her birth, 
ri'marked, " Is it mi!" (reHecling on (he alliance which had placed (he Stuart family on 
ihc throne), " then God's will be done. It came "ith a lass, and it will go with a lass." 
With the^ words lie turned his face to the wall, and died ofa broken heart' 

* Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the' royal dwelling. 
In Scotlatid, far beyond compare, 

Linlithgow is excelling ; 
And in its park in jovial June, 
How sweet the merry linnet's tune, 

How blithe the blackbird's lay ! 
The wild-buck bells from ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake ; 
The saddest heart might pleasure take 

To see all nature gay.'* 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

* When fruitful Clydesdale's apple-bowers 
Are mellowing in the noon.* 

It is related by Verstegan, in his Restitution of Decayed Antiquities, 
* that an English gentleman, travelling in Palestine, not far from Jerusalem, 
as he passed through a country town, he heard by chance a woman, sitting 
at her door, dandling her child, to sing, 

** Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair." 

The gentleman hereat wondered, and forthwith, in English, saluted the 
woman, who joyfully answered him, and said she was right glad there to 
see a gentleman of our isle; and told him that she was a Scotch woman, 
and came first from Scotland to Venice, and from Venice thither, where 
her fortune was to be the wife of an officer under the Turk ; who being at 
that instant absent, and very soon to return, she entreated the gentleman 
to stay there until his return ; the which he did ; and she, for country 
sake to show herself more kind and bountiful unto him, told her husband 
at his home-coming, that the gentleman was her kinsman ; whereupon her 
husband entertained him very kindly, and at his departure gave him divers 
things of good value.' 

* Many a tale of love and fear 
Hath mingled with the scene. * 
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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

* If chance by Both well's lovely braes 

A wanderer thou hast been, 
Or hid thee from the. summer's blaze 
In Blantyre's bowers of green, 

Full where the copsewood opens wild 
Thy pilgrim step hath stayed 

Where Bothwell's towers, in ruin piled, 
O'erlook the verdant glade. 

• • ■ • 

O, if with rugged minstrel lays 

Unsated be thy ear. 
And thou of deeds of other days 

Another tale wilt hear. — 

Then all beneath the spreading beech 

Flung careless on the lea, 
The Gothic muse the tale shall teach 

Of Bothwell's sisters three. 

Wight Wallace stood on Deckmont head, 

He blew his bugle round, 
Till the wild bull in Cadyow wood 

Has started at the sound, 

St. George's Cross, o'er Bothwell hung, 

Was waving far and wide, 
And from the lofty turret flung 

Its crimson blaze on Clyde ; 

And rising at the bugle blast 
That mark'd the Scottish foe, 

Old England's yeomen muster'd fast. 
And bent the Norman bow.' 

SCOTT. 
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la-Currach, on the soulh-west side of the island, derives e$[)ccial 
from being [he linili tig' place of St. Calumba in the year 563. 

' Think, proml philosopher ! 
Fallen though she be, this Glory of the Wi 
Slill on bcr sons [he beams of mercy shine.' 

' Merrily, merrily goes the bark^ 

Before the gale she bounds ; 

So darts the dolphin from the sbark, 

Or the deer before the hounds. 

They paused not at Columba's isle, 
Though peal'd the bells from the holy pile, 

With long and measured toll j 
No time for matin or for mass, 
^ > And the soimds of tlie holy summons pass flf 'j 

Anav in the billows' roll.' 
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■ORDS BV BURNS ON HIS OWN BIRTHDAY. 

' There was a lad was born in Kyle, 
But what 'n a day, o' what 'n a style, 
I doubt it 's hardly worth the while 

To be sae nice wi' Robin, 
Our monarch's hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 
'Twas then a blast o' Januar" win' 

Blew hansel in on Robin. 
The gossip keekit in his loof. 
Quo' she, Wha lives will see the proof, 
'Ihis waly boy will be na coof ; , 

I think we'll ca' him Robin. 
He 'II hae misfortunes great and sma', 
But aye a heart aboon them a' ; 
He 'II be a credit till us a'. 

We 'II a' be proud o' Robin.' 
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FIN GAL'S CAVE. 

' The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round. ' 

* That wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seem'd, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker's praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws. 
In varied tone prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ's melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old lona's holy fane. 
That Nature's voice might seem to say, 
" Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard — but witness mine ! " ' 

SCOTT. 
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FIN GAL'S CAVE. 

STAFFA. 

* Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 
The cormorant had found.* 

* Thanks for the lessons of this Spot — fit school 
For the presumptuous thoughts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 
And, measuring heaven by earth, would overrule 
Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the Structure's base. 
And flashing to that Structure's topmost height, 
Ocean has proved its strength, and of its grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freight 
Of softest music some responsive place.' 

WORDSWORTH. 
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The Rev. George Gilfillan, in his Life of Scotty thus describes the last days of Sir 
Walter, after his sojourn on the Continent in 1832, whither he had gone in search of 
health : — 

* Whenever the cloud partially broke, Abbotsford still shone out on the 
eyes of the sufferer, and seemed by its summer beauty to beckon him 
northwards. It was as if, like his own Meg Merrilies with Derncleugh, 
his spirit would not leave the body but in his favourite spot. Toward it, 
therefore, he proceeded on the 7 th July, in the " James Watt " steamer, 
accompanied by Lockhart, Cadell, Dr. Thomas Watson (a medical man), 
and his two daughters. The party arrived at Newhaven on the 9th, and 
being still, as he had been all the voyage, unconscious, he was conveyed 
to Douglas' Hotel, St. Andrew Square. Here he lay for two days, 
Edinburgh on the whole unaware that he had returned ; at least, no 
demonstration whatever was made. We forget if even the newspapers 
recorded the arrival. And hence, too, to preser\'e incogfiito as much as 
possible, it was at a very early hour of the morning of the nth that 
Sir Walter Scott, lifted into his carriage, left, and knew not that he was 
leaving his own romantic town for ever. He remained torpid, till, 
descending the valley of the Gala, he raised his head, and began, like 
a man waking from a dream, to gaze about him. Suddenly he murmured, 
" Gala Water, surely, Buckholm, Torwoodlee." When he saw the Eildons, 
he became greatly excited ; and when, turning on his couch, he caught a 
glimpse of Abbotsford, he uttered a cry of delight, and could hardly be 
kept in the carriage. His excitement continued ungpvemable till he 
reached the threshold of the door. Laidlaw was in waiting, and assisted 
in carrying him to the dining-room. Here he sat bewildered for a few 
minutes, when, resting his eye on his old kind friend, he said, " Ha ! Willie 
Laidlaw ; how often, man, have I thought of you ! " By this time his dogs 
assembled around his chair. They fawned on him, and licked his hands. 
He now sobbed and now smiled, till exhausted nature laid him asleep in 
his own Abbotsford.' . . . 

Speaking of the close of his life, Mr. Gilfillan writes : — 

* This came about half-past one p.m., on the 2d September, when, in 
the presence of all his children, the sun of autumn shining softly in at the 
open window, and the Tweed uttering its silver monody as it crept along, 
the spirit of Scott was released from its body of death.' 
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Irving describes a ramble with Sir Walter : — 

* " Now," said Scott, " I have brought you, like the pilgrim in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, to the top of the Delectable Mountains, that I may 
show you all the goodly regions hereabouts. Yonder is Lammermoor and 
Smailholme, and there you have Galashiels and Torwoodlee and Gala 
Water ; and in that direction you see Teviotdale and the Braes of Yarrow, 
and Ettrick stream winding along like a silver thread, to tlurow itself into 
the Tweed/' 

* He went on thus to call over names celebrated in Scottish song, and 
most of which had recently received a romantic interest from his own pen. 
In fact, I saw a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and 
could trace the scenes of those poems and romances which had in a 
manner bewitched the world. 

* We rambled on among scenes which had been familiar in Scottish 
song, and rendered classic by the pastoral Muse long before Scott had 
thrown the rich mantle of his poetry over them. What a thrill of pleasure 
did I feel when I first saw the broom-covered tops of the Cowdenknowes 
peeping above the grey hills of the Tweed ; and what touching associations 
were called up by the sight of Ettrick Vale, Gala Water, and the Braes of 
Yarrow ! Every turn brought to mind some household air, some almost- 
forgotten song of the nursery, by which I had been lulled to sleep in my 
childhood; and with these the looks and voices of those who had sung 
them, and who were now no more. Scotland is eminently a land of song ; 
and it is these melodies, chanted in our ears in the days of infancy, and 
connected with the memory of those we have loved, and who have passed 
away, that clothe the Scottish landscape with such tender associations. 

' When I returned for the night, I found it almost impossible to sleep : 
the idea of being under the roof of Scott ; of being on the borders of the 
Tweed ; in the very centre of that region which had, for some time past, 
been the favourite scene of romantic fiction ; and, above all, the recollec- 
tion of the ramble I had taken, the company in which I had taken it, and 
the conversation which had passed, all fermented in my mind, and nearly 
drove sleep from my pillow.' 

It is interesting to note that the number of pilgrims to Abbotsford during the summer 
and autumn months of this year, 1873, averaged 500 a week. 
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' North Berwiclt Ijvf, with com: of green, 
And lioss amid the waters.' 

'After passing Berwick we enjoyed a sight of what Bums called thai 
" glorious country, the Merse," to the greatest advantage. Tiie Bass and 
lierwick I^w stood up proudly to view, and our feeling and language were 
" Scotland yet ! " 

"Oh, Scolland's liills forme!" 

' It was, indeed, with no little jileasure that we found ourselves again 
in our own land. We had not left our heart, although we had left our 
imagination, in the wildernesses of the North. The moiintains, indeed, 
of Norway are loftier and more rugged ; its lakes more extensive, and 
surrounded — the fiords at least— by bolder peaks and promontories ; 
cataracts throw down richer sheets of water, and peal amidst their solitu 
with a louder and more commanding voice ; its rivers assume colours n 
startlingly vivid and strange ; and that tremendous Glen of' the Upper 
Romsdale stands in our fancy for ever alone. Still, you miss the charm of 
association. The scenery stinds for itself, and suggests little to the heart 
or the memory. The heather and the blaeberry bloom there, but the hills 
that bear them are not those of your boyhood. No historic interest attaches 
to the most of the valleys, no poetic genius has sung the lake or given a 
halo to the mountain. In Norway, in short, the " visible " is transcend en tly 
grander than with us, but the visible is all ; whereas in Scotland, even in 
some of its more uninteresting districts, you walk delighted, because at 
every step you are " seeing the in\'isible." Amidst all the fields of Norway 
there is no Bannockburn, and amidst all the isles which gird its coast or 
gem its fiords there is no lona.' — Rev. G. Gilfillan's Aiiliimiial Rambles. 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 

* With listless look along the plain 

I see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in rained pride. ' 

* If thou would'st view fair Melrose arfght, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night. 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die , 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o*er the dead man's grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear. 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! ' 



SCOTT. 
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ON TWEED RIVER. 

* Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 
We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 
That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 
" Who wakens my nestlings 1 " the raven he said, 
" My beak shall ere mom in his- blood be red ! 
For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal, 
And I '11 have my share with the pike and the eel." 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There *s a golden gleam on the distant height : 
There 's a silver shower on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 
It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 
The Mohks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 
But where 's Father Philip should toll the bell ? 

Merrily swim we, the mooti shines bright. 
Downward we drift through shadow and light. 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep. 
Calm and silent, dark and deep. 
The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool. 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool ; 
Look, Father, look, and you '11 laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee ! ' 

SCOTT. 
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THE TWEED. 

The Rev. George Gilfillan, in his Autumnal RambUs^ describes the 

Border River as — 

r 7 

tJf * Rolling large and clear between its banks, which seemed hushed, as 

if listening reverently to the holy music of its waters ; with Melrose Abbey, 
and beyond it the sun-smitten Eildons looking down entranced — not 
worshipped by, as it seemed to us, but worshipping, the pure, living, and 
victorious river. Arrived at the point where the ferry-boat then plied, 
we crossed, and in a few moments more stood in Dryburgh Abbey. 

* We felt, on entering Dryburgh, as if the funeral of Scott were newly 
ceased, and as if the silence which succeeded the service were still brood- 
ing over the spot. And when we stepped out of the charmed circle, and 
drew near the river, it seemed strange somehow to find the Tweed so loud 
and eloquent, while he and his, within a few yards of it, were dead and 
dumb for evermore 1 

* After partaking at the boat-house of some delicious apples, which used 
then to be supplied to visitors on cheap terms, we re-crossed the river, and 
walked up the bank to Melrose, and had, for a second or third time, a 
view of the wonders of the Abbey. We noticed the epitaph, by his 
master, over Tom Purdie's grave. Our friend told us that Scott had once 

^ proposed another — " Here lies one who could have been trusted with 
untold gold, but not with unmeasured whisky ! " We climbed the top, and 
locked with renewed admiration on the matchless prospect.* 
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HOLYROOD PALACE. 
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' Is there a Scot but feels his heart 
Pierced to the core by sorrow's dart, 

While gazing sadly on 
These ancient mouldering Abbey walls, 
Those lone deserted Palace halls. 

That vacant kingless throne 1 
The seat of Scotia's doughty Kings, 

And hapless lovely Queen, 
Where Pleasure spread her fairy wings 

O'er many a festal scene ; 
And there, then, all fair, then. 

Were Dame and I^dy bright ; 
All warded and guarded 

By burly Lord and Knight.' 
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HOLYROOD PALACE. 

* With awe-struck thought and pitying tears, 

I view that noble, stately dome, 
Where Scotia's kings of other years, 

Famed heroes I had their royal home. 
Alas, how changed the times to come ! 

Their royal name low in the dust ! 
Their hapless race wild-wandering roam ! 

Tho' rigid law cries out, T was just. 



X^ 



Wild beats my heart to trace your steps. 

Whose ancestors, in days of yore. 
Thro* hostile ranks and ruined gaps 

Old Scotia's bloody Lion bore. 
Even I who sing in rustic lore, 

Haply my sires have left their shed, 
And faced grim danger's loudest roar. 

Bold-following where your fathers led ! ' 

BURNS. 
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HOLYROOD PALACE. 

' Those were the ever-hallowed days 
When manhood's might and beauty's blaze 

Bedecked old Hol>TOod ; 
When Genius, Learning, Wit, and Worth, 
Enriched our Palace of the North 

With a^l the great and good ; 
Alack ! no native sovereign now 

Will feed our native fire ; 
Our very thistle 'gins to dow. 

Our auld tongue to expire ; 
Our sports a', our courts a', 
Are now but scant and sma' ; 

Our lealty, our fealty, 
The Southerns hae awa'. 

Our Palace in its gloaming gray, 
Like age at close o' life's long day, 
A stranger stinds alone.' • 

BALLANTINE. 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY. 

The Rev. Geoi^e Gilfillan, in his Autumnal Rambles^ thus describes the scene 

from * Scott's Point : ' — 

* What windings and bends those of the Tweed, through its banks of 
golden loveliness ! What lordly-seeming mansions stand around . and 
above, as if fascinated and fixed by magical power, gazing down on their 
^^ //^ own images in the clear mirror of the waters ! How massive the foliage, 
especially in those ravines through which small, unseen tributaries are 
finding their modest way to the Tweed, and submitting with such meek 
grace and silent joy to blend their existence for ever with hers ! How 
, , commanding is the look of the Eildons on the west, as if consciously claim- 

/fe ing all the fairy scene as their own, or as if Thomas of Ercildoune were 
still sitting in their centre, monarch of all he surveys ! Yonder, nestling 
under one of them, is the sweet village of Bowden, where the author of 
"TheDeviFs Dream," " The Demoniac," and "The River"— the truest 
poet now alive in Scotland — was bom. Yonder, in the midst of its magni- 
ficent valley, is old Melrose Abbey ; and farther north are the hills of Glen- 
dearg, where the White Lady played her fantastic gambols, and sung her 
aerial songs. Farther west you see the spot near which Abbotsford stands ; 
and on the north is the Hill of Meigle, carrying off the view into that wild 
waste of mountains which overlook the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow. 
Turn round, and up there behind you, on the east, is Smailholme Tower, 
the scene of the " Eve of St. John's," whence 

•* The lady looked in mournful mood — 
Looked over hill and vale ; 
O'er Mertoun's wood and Tweed's fair flood, 
And all down Teviotdale." 

And see, on the south, how the Tweed, wandering through that lovely 

land eastward, seems to aspire to gain the shadow of the Cheviots, which 

*9 beautify and bound the remote horizon. Scott's Point ! Yes, all here 

breathes of and speaks about Scott ! He is the spirit of the scene, and 

f from yon grave of his, low down there amidst the woods of Dryburgh, 

y the sceptre of his right hand is still ruling the whole region.* 
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BORTHWICK CASTLE. 

From this stronghold, in June 1567, Queen Mary made her escape to Dunbar, in 
the disguise of a page, two days after the flight of Both well. 

* What though fair Scotland's valleys rarely vaunt 
The oak majestical, whose aged boughs 
Darken a rood-breadth ! Yet nowhere is seen 
More beauteously profuse wild underwood ; 
Nowhere 't is seen more beauteously profuse, 
Than on thy tangled banks, well-wooded Esk, 
And Borthwick, thine, above that fairy nook 
Formed by your blending streams. The hawthorn there, 
With moss and lichen grey, dies of old age, 
No steel profane permitted to intnide : 
Up to the topmost branches climbs the rose. 
And mingles with the fading flowers of May ; 
While round the brier the honeysuckle wreaths 
Entwine, and with their sweet perfume embalm 
The dying rose ; a never-failing blow 
From spring to fall expands ; the sloethorn white, 
As if a flaky shower the leafless sprays 
Had hung ; the hawthorn. May's fair diadem ; 
The whin's rich dye ; the bonny broom ; the rasp 
Erect ; the rose red, white, and faintest pink ; 
And long-extending bramble's flowery shoots.' 

GRAHAME. 
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TANTALLON CASTLE. 



drawbridge, outworks strong. 
Through studded gates, an entrance long, 

To the main court they cross. 
It was a wide and stately square : 
Around were lodgings, fit and fair. 

And towers of various form, 
Which on the court projected far, 
And broke its lines quadrangular. 
Here was square keep, (here turret high. 
Or pinnacle that sought the sky. 
Whence oft the Warder could descry 

The gathering ocean -storm.' 
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THE BOATIE ROWS. 

' O WEEL may the baitie row, 

AnJ better may she speed ; 
O weel may tlie boatie row. 

That wins the bairns' bread. 
The boatie rows, tlie boatie rows, 

The boatie rows fu" weel ; 
And muckle luck attend the boat, 

The murlin and the creel. 
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I cuist my line in Largo Bay, 

And fishes I caught nine ; 
There *s three to roast, and three to boil, 

And three to bait the line. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows indeed ; 
And happy be the lot of a' 

That wish the boatie speed. 

When Jamie vow*d he wad be mine, 

And wan frae me my heart ; 
O muckle lighter grew my creel ! 

He swore we 'd never part. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows fu' weel ; 
And muckle lighter is the load 

WTien love bears up the creel. 

O weel may the boatie row 

That fills a heavy creel, 
And cleads us a' frae head to feet, 

And buys our parritch meal. 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows indeed ; 
And happy be the lot of a' 

That wish the boatie speed.' 
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HABBIE'S HOWE. 

' Healthful and innocently gay, 
He chants and whistles out the day.' 

* Gae far'er up the burn to Habbie's Howe, 
Where a' the sweets o' spring and summer grow ; 
There, 'tween twa birks out ower a little lin, 
The water fa's and makes a singing din : 
A pool, breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass. 
Kisses wi' easy whirls the bordering grass.' 
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* Behind a tree upon the plain, 
Pate and his Peggy meet.' 

* I 'll visit aft the birkin-bush, 

Where first thou kindly tauld me 
Sweet tales o' love, and hid my blush, 
Whilst round thou didst infald me. 

To a' our haunts I will repair, 
To greenwood, shaw, or fountain ; 

Or where the summer-day I 'd share 
Wi' thee upon yon mountain.' 

ALLAN RAMSAY. 
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NIDDRY CASTLE. 

Looking at this fim; old niin, interfstiiig as the scene of Queen Mary's 
first resting] ilaco after her escai)e from Lochleven, the words of Bums on 
Lincluden Abbey occur to the mind ; — 

' The form of ages long gone by 
Crowd thick on fancy's wondering eye, 
And wake the soul to musings high. 
Ev'n now, as lost in thought jirofoimd, 

the solemn scene around. 
And pensive gaze with wistful eyes, — 
The past returns, the present flies.' 
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ABDIE CHURCHYARD. 

* Though dead the flower, its sweet perfume 
Shall scent the spot that nursed its bloom.' 

MILLAR. 

The burial-place of the brothers Bethune is beautifully situated on the 
margin of Loch Lindores, around which most of the scenes of their 
Scottish peasantry are laid. The near stone in the picture marks their 
grave, and the words subjoined are those of Alexander, in his tale of 
77i€ Bewildered Student, The ground here is classical. Not far off, in the 
mountain-pass, the pedestal of Cross Macduff still retains the name of 
* Shakespeare^s Thane of Fife.' * Mark ! ' says Scott, 

* A wizard, born on Avon's bank, 
Tuned but his harp to this wild northern theme. 
And, lo ! the scene is hallowed. None shall pass, 
Now, or in after days, beside that stone. 
But he shall have strange visions ; thoughts and words. 
That shake, or rouse, or thrill the human heart, 
Shall rush upon his memory when he hears 
The spirit-stirring name of this rude symbol.' 

This relic is appropriately surrounded, at the suggestion of Mr. Alex- 
ander Laing, F.S. A. Scot., by a circle of unhewn boulders. The view from 
this eminence is delightful, embracing in its wide area many a scene 
enrolled in Scottish story, with the broad Tay as it glides along — 

* Queen of Caledonia's mountain floods ! * 
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■garding llie brothers Bethiine, Kingsley has said that ' when tnie 
is appreciated, their house (which they erected in great part with 
)wn hands) will become a place of pilgrinnagc.' The house stands 
oinnianding height, in cldse proximity to Cross Macduff. 
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' Loved nnd early I05I,' 



hat 's a fine, solemn situation for a kirk, and that 's a bonny burying- 
1 around it. It 's just a pleasure to puir bodies like me to think that 
ae a claim to sic a quiet inheritance when a' the toils and troubles 
are (xisl.' — Alexander Bethune. 
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' Mark that fragment ; 

i mean tliat rovigh-hew ii block of massive stone 
Placed on ihe summit of this mountain -pass.' 



W A German scholar, who had just completed a tour in Scotland, when 

Cv-f 1-* speaking of Cross Macduff, its connexion with Shakespeare and Scott, said, 

/ (^ — ' I never knew a country like Scotland— every stone has its tale.' 
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